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consideration was not confined to Holland and he made
a study of the Florentine and Venetian masters. This
early picture of himself reflects the knowledge of
Raphael's portrait of Baldassare Gastiglione (now in
the Louvre) and of our own *Ariosto9(?) by Titian.

The second Portrait of Himself (No. 221) reveals
a complete change. Here we see the master as an old
man, battered almost beyond recognition by the storms
of life. His clothes are shabby and instead of the velvet
hat of his prime a dirty cap is on his head. Rembrandt
is now a bankrupt; all his possessions have been dis-
posed of and his magnificent clothes have been sold or
are in pawn. His wife, Saskia, is dead and her place
is being filled by StofFels, the artist's former servant.
Even amongst these sorrows, Rembrandt's confidence
has, not left him and the picture expresses an awful
aloofness and a colossal grandeur. His eyes are old
and bloodshot, but they look at us, still, with a furious
defiance and a towering contempt. In these last years,
Rembrandt reached the climax of his achievement and
his contemporaries, by refusing to accept his later work,
were rejecting his masterpieces. This last self-portrait of
Rembrandt is not merely the portrayal of a disillusioned
old man but expresses the whole significance of human
sorrow. It is, indeed, one of the most tragic psycho-
logical revelations in the history of European painting.

(v) RELIGIOUS   PICTURES

Rembrandt was not the only Dutch artist of the
century to draw inspiration from Italy and a small
group of painters were aiming at the introduction of
Italian methods into Holland. Chief of this Italianate
group was Rembrandt's predecessor, GERARD VAN
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